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ART IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 
BY WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


| Preemie education has no place in an authoritarian nor in a 
purely technological world; only in a humanistic world can it 
prosper. There are those who prophesy that liberal colleges will have 
disappeared in America within a decade. While there may yet be 
time it behooves those who esteem truth and goodness and beauty 
as durable values to join forces for the perpetuation of the free 
human spirit. 

The liberal colleges, which have the task of providing the final 
educational program for many of our keenest young men and women, 
are in a position to aid in this compelling effort. In none of the dis- 
ciplines offered by the liberal colleges is the pertinence more patent 
than in that of art—not art devised solely, or even primarily, to train 
artists, nor art devised to cushion the career of the dilettante; but 
art which interprets the present through the understanding of the 
past and which integrates the personality of the practitioner by 
synthesizing his world for him. Far from art in this sense being pri- 
marily for the sake of a livelihood, or for art’s sake, it is art for hu- 
manity’s sake, and quite literally, for God’s sake. 

As one who is sensitive to the situation confronting us and ac- 
quainted to a degree with the present resources of the profession, 
it is increasingly clear to me that the distinction often made between 
history of art and the practice of art in the college curriculum is un- 
tenable. The division of forces at such a time as this may well lose the 
battle of the arts and perhaps the war of liberal education. From 
the point of view of both teacher and student such a dichotomy is 
fraught with danger. Let us consider the teacher first. 

Each of the two types just named suffers from fear. The historian 
knows that the majority—the masses whom democracy must edu- 
cate or fail—are indifferent to his point of view, believing it to 
be cloistered and remote. Yet he is sure that, intending as he does 
to interpret and not merely to investigate, his program is a central 
one in any humanistic discipline. A voice crying in the wilderness, 
is it any wonder that he does not always avoid stridency, or that he 
tends to withdraw, discouraged, to his tower, made of ivory in the 
jibes of his unsympathetic colleagues? 

On the other hand, the artist teaching in his studio knows with 
all the passion of his sensitive personality that he and his kind have 
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created what the historian excavates and perhaps misinterprets as 
often as he interprets. The artist knows further that in the studio 
eye and hand and mind are integrated, not as in the laboratory pri- 
marily in order to observe and classify, but in order to re-create 
and to perpetuate vital and significant experience. His language 
is that of life. Is it any wonder that he resents the “mumbo-jumbo” 
of the historian? 

Both points of view are so easily understood that at such a crisis 
as the one now confronting us the divergence is tragic. There must 
be bases for fraternization and for fruitful collaboration. Else lib- 
eral education is unworthy of this hour. If not for the sake of the 
older, then for the sake of the younger generation, let us search dili- 
gently for such points of contact. 

The artist must, it seems to me, admit that the historian is also 
a creator. His aptitude, his tools, his procedures are different, but 
his objective is that of all liberal educators, the enrichment of hu- 
man life. Who will deny that Emile Male, that Siegfried Giedion, 
that Lewis Mumford are creators of moment in the world of con- 
tinuity of ideas, of cultural syntheses, highly suggestive and illumi- 
nating to those who plan a future? 

But contrariwise, the historian must agree that work in the studio 
is not mere play, or suitable for extracurricular activity alone. He 
must see that such a studio program will give the student, whether 
gifted or merely conscientious, a channel of self-expression which 
will aid him to understand the artist as well as the interpreter and 
to control his own environment plastically and imaginatively. The 
aim of the artist, like that of the historian, is to enhance the life 
of his student. Who will say that the Creative Arts program at Prince- 
ton is not bearing fruit? 

In considering the desirability of cooperation between historians 
of art and artists as teachers the well-being of the student has al- 
ready been alluded to. But perhaps a more specific statement can 
be made. Immature persons need discipline—it is an accompani- 
ment of growth. Such discipliné is sadistic or sophomoric if it is 
not clearly presented. But can it be stated clearly when the masters 
speak a varied language? The graduate student may find such con- 
fusion stimulating, though too often he is already pursuing a 
woodland tune down a specialized glade; but the undergraduate is 
bewildered. This situation is partly caused by contrary meanings 
given to words common to the two phases of the art program, but 
it is caused more aangerously by the varied connotations given these 
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same phases until the student questions the unity of the ultimate 
objective. To him liberal education may not be diagrammed as axial 
avenues leading to a center, but as parallel avenues leading to dis- 
parate goals. He asks if art is culture or if it is pastime. Yet within 
the scope of no other college discipline is the opportunity so clearly 
presented for providing both synthetic and analytic training, both 
intellectual and conative, both sensuous and spiritual. If art is the 
quintessence of man’s experience objectified at its golden moments, 
then appropriating this heritage, both by seeing and by doing, 
would seem to be a worthy division of liberal learning. 

Not merely must the art historian interpret with catholic inierest 
the culture of his own time in terms of his special field, and not 
only must the artist and historian be encouraged to share each oth- 
er’s rostrum and studio, but the other branches of liberal learning 
must be kept in fruitful relationship. The sociological implications of 
housing or of regional planning, the chemical implications of plas- 
tics, the psychological implications of the aesthetic experience— 
Thomist, empathic, Gestalt—are all relationships which provide ap- 
propriate fields for student papers, for honors programs, for illus- 
trative lecture material which will make clear to both student and 
teacher the humanistic unity of college education. And now if ever 
philosophy, the category under which aesthetic experience, art, and 
artist may still be subsumed, must be given an honored place on 
all humanistic platforms. The Humanities Division program at 
Princeton and the philosophical chairmanship of the Art Depart- 
ment at California suggest ways in which such correlations may de- 
velop and prosper when cultivated naturally in terms of local situa- 
tions and resources. Speaking more broadly, a stimulating survey of 
the possibilities open to the profession when a free humanity is 
kept in mind as the terminal idea and ideal, is provided in “Art in 
American Life and Education,” goth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education; while a study which promises to 
arouse suggestive discussions and fruitful experiments is the forth- 
coming Report to the Committee on Educational Trends in the 
Humanities of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

If, then, the present broad-minded policy of the College Art As- 
sociation is maintained, whereby art interpretation and art practice 
are both kept in the foreground and wherein tolerance, based on 
the understanding of limitations of equipment, personnel, and the 
fundamental problems of democratic education, is fostered and 
where the regional groups are encouraged to find space in their 
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programs for such allied problems as those of school pedagogy, art 
criticism, or city planning, I think that without any loss of his high 
standards and with greatly increased human validity the custodian 
of the tower, now revealed as one of solid rock, will find the voices of 
real people in the long-unused studio both companionable and 
stimulating. Together they will have a worthy share in the main- 
tenance of liberal education in a dark hour. 

Would Rome have fallen if liberal education had cared? Would 
Nazi Germany have grown to vicious adolescence if the cultured 
leaders had exerted themselves? Is the gold of the Incas less mean- 
ingful if a part of it is used to buy bread? 


Wells College 


TECHNOLOGICAL CERAMIC STUDIES 


BY FREDERICK R. MATSON 


OTTERY fragments are one of the archaeologists’ most useful 
guides in unraveling the tangled skein of man’s past. Through 


the study of potsherds found in successive strata in an excavation 
the changes in shape and decoration that took place at that site 
are traced. From the data thus obtained certain conclusions are 
drawn with respect to the stability of traditional forms and designs, 
the development of specialized types of pottery, and the effect of 
foreign influences. Frequently diagnostic features can then be estab- 
lished by the archaeologist as characteristic of certain periods. 

While such studies have produced valuable information, they 
are in some respects incomplete. Perhaps they can be likened to an 
analysis of one of the characteristic features of our culture, automo- 
biles, in terms of streamlining, color, body and dashboard decora- 
tion, the frequency with which few and old models appear on the 
streets in different sections of a large city or an unincorporated 
village at various times of the day, and the uses to which thev are 
put. But if one does not also have some appreciation of the engineer- 
ing problems involved in the construction of cars and of the proper- 
ties and availability of the materials from which they are fabricated, 
he is not properly prepared to evaluate the position of the auto- 
mobile in our civilization. 
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An analogous situation exists in ceramic studies. If one is to ap- 
preciate the significence of pottery in the life of a people and 
through it to gain a better understanding of the people themselves, 
one must consider the status of the potter in his community, the 
nature of the raw materials available to him, the importance of his 
technical heritage of manufacturing processes, and the degree to 
which he has improved upon them." For such a study one should 
have a knowledge of technical ceramic processes and mineralogy. 
The specialist in this field, however, should also have some under- 
standing of archaeology so that in analyzing pottery he will be 
aware of the cultural aspects of his work. 

Since the ceramic problems at no two sites are exactly the same, 
general rules of procedure cannot be established. The nature of 
the work to be done will depend upon recognition by the archaeolo- 
gist of problems whose solution can be aided by the technological 
analysis of sherd materials. The following are some of the questions 
that might be raised. Do the color differences which occur among 
certain wares in Mesopotamia indicate the use of more than one 
kind of clay? Is a slip present on the surface of the pottery? Was 
all the gray Minyan ware of prehistoric Greece made at one place 
and distributed through trade? What is the technical relationship 
between the black and red glazed wares of Hellenistic times? Can 
the pottery found at a site be accurately defined in terms of its physi- 
cal properties so that it can be recognized if it occurs at another 
site? Concomitantly, are there any foreign sherds among those be- 
ing studied? 

Since pottery manufacture is conditioned by the quality of the 
clays available, the technologist should obtain samples of the local 
clays as well as typical sherds. Briquettes made from these clays 
should be fired so that the colors they develop at different tempera- 
tures in both clear and smoky kiln atmospheres can be determined. 
Such information will help indicate which clays were used in mak- 
ing the pottery and may also show what the firing temperatures of 
the ware had been. A statistical analysis was made of the color varia- 
tion among 4000 pottery, lamp, and figurine fragments from Seleucia 
on the Tigris. The data were correlated with the ware classification, 


1 The term potter is here used in a collective sense because in primitive ceramics 
the role of the individual as an innovator is negligible. New forms endure only 
where the people see the advantage of the new ideas and adopt them. 

It is impossible for an archaeologist to possess sufficient training or experience 
in all phases of his field, so specialists like the epigrapher, numismatist, dendro- 
chronologist, ethnobotanist, and ceramic technologist are of assistance. 
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the areas and levels from which the pieces came, and the evidence 
obtained from the firing experiments. The results showed that the 
pottery and lamps were fired in the same manner and had a high 
degree of uniformity in color. The figurines, however, were more 
variable in color, suggesting that they were not manufactured by 
the same craftsmen. After Seleucia had been in revolt for seven 
years its ceramic products were fired at a lower temperature than 
before the period of unrest. This suggests that fuel had become scarce 
and expensive, that the potters had been replaced by less skilled ap- 
prentices, or that there was a general slackening in the standards of 
workmanship. 

A microscopic study of the kinds and sizes of mineral impurities 
found in the local raw clays and in the sherds may indicate which 
clays were used for the pottery and whether they were first purified 
by the removal of the coarser rock and sand particles as in the Greek 
wares, or were tempered by the addition of an aplastic as in Ameri- 
can Indian pottery.* Thin sections can thus help define the fabric 
and texture of the pottery at a certain site and indicate the degree 
of uniformity or variation in the manufacturing techniques used in 
that city throughout its life history. For instance, L. C. Riesch’s and 
D. Horton's thin section studies of sherds from Tepe Hissar show 
that the ceramic pastes there are essentially uniform; but in other 
regions where there are major geological changes within short dis- 
tances that influenced the formation of the clay deposits, as in north 
Syria or parts of the Americas, the sherds from one site can show 
considerable variation in mineral content and in texture. 

The minerals found in some sherds may be quite different from 
those seen in the majority of the pieces and in the local clays. These 
unusual sherds are probably from imported vessels and further 
study may indicate the region from which they came. The best ex- 
ample of such a study is the work done by Anna O. Shepard with 
the pottery from Pecos, New Mexico, where she showed through thin 
section analysis that during certain periods most of the pottery was 
imported from other regions. The microscopic evidence led to im- 
portant conclusions concerning the trade relationships of this site 
with nearby areas. 

There are other phases of technological work that can only be 
mentioned here. The study of the manner in which pottery was 

*In studying microstructure of the sherds and clays, thin sections 0.03 milli- 
meters in thickness are prepared on microscope slides. They resemble in appear- 


ance the tissue sections used by histologists. 
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manufactured and decorated is of importance, particularly at Neo- 
lithic and Bronze Age sites, and the sherds must be carefully ex- 
amined for the indications they may give of the development of 
techniques of production such as the use of the potter’s wheel. The 
following icems can merely be listed with an indication of some of 
the areas in which their study is of technological significance: pig- 
ments (southwestern United States), glazes (China and the Near 
East), glass (the Mediterranean basin), bricks (Rome), plaster and 
mortar (India, the Roman Empire). 

Such work should aid in placing ceramic studies in their proper 
cultural perspective and in tracing the history of the potter's art. 
Although some technical studies have been made over a period of 
years, the possibilities are far from fully developed. The techno- 
logical approach, however, must not be thought of as replacing the 
study of shape and decoration, but rather as supplementing it by 
furnishing additional factual material upon which to build ceramic 
history. Such analyses are in themselves of significance only as they 
are integrated into the broader picture of man’s activities, for ad- 
vance in the ceramic arts is part of the general cultural progress 
made possible by technological developments in all fields. 


Museum of Anthropology 
University of Michigan 


MUSIC-ART SURVEY COURSES 


BY FRANKLIN M. BIEBEL 


HE art historian who ventures anything more than a mere 

analogy outside his own field has long been suspected by his 
colleagues. If he contents himself with a vague reference to the 
“medieval cathedral and Gregorian chants,” that is permissible; 
but if he chooses to continue the analysis, he is immediately rele- 
gated to the ranks of those who describe architecture as “frozen 
music.” Should he be fortunate enough to escape the wrath of his 
own colleagues, he is certain to encounter determined opposition 
from the guardians of the related field who resent the partial and to 
them uns~holarly use of their material. An art historian, speaking 
on the Baroque, might well refer to related tendencies in the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare; this would doubtless please his auditors, but 
the literary experts would give only a grudging approval. 
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This attitude has become somewhat relaxed in recent years under 
the pressure of such writing as Greene’s The Arts and the Art of 
Criticism' in which music, literature and the dance appear as legiti- 
mate members of the family; and of the growing custom in art 
museums of welcoming musicians inside their doors. Historians 
of music on their side have begun to make use of the great wealth 
of the spatial arts to illustrate their works, as may be seen in Music 
in History by McKinney and Anderson.? Survey courses covering 
the graphic arts, music and literature are no longer uncommon and 
several textbooks are now available.* There is still some doubt, how- 
ever, as to the exact position such courses should occupy in relation 
to the work of art departments: should they take the place of spe- 
cialized courses, how should they be organized, for what types of 
student are they most valuable, and what special techniques are 
involved in their presentation? 

A limited experiment in this direction, combining only the fields 
of art and music, has been tried at Rutgers University for the past 
several years and the experience derived during this time may prove 
useful in a study of the problem. This course has been given in co- 
operation with Professor Howard D. McKinney of the Music De- 
partment and consists of a series of informal lectures, illustrated 
with lantern slides and musical recordings, followed by discussion. 
The course has been organized outside the regular curriculum, 
carries ne credit, and was designed primarily for those students 
whose schedules make it impossible for them to enroll in the regu- 
lav courses of either department. Student enrollment has been drawn 
from a wide cross-section of the University, including the colleges 
of engineering, journalism, agriculture, education and the biologi- 
cal sciences. No attempt has therefore been made to replace any of 
the specialized courses in either department with the combined 
Music-Art survey, but it has offered a method of reaching students 
throughout the University who would otherwise have little or no 
contact with the subjects involved. 

The organization of the course has undergone considerable ex- 


* Theodore M. Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1940. 

*H. D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson, Music in History. New York, American 
Book Company, 1940. 

*R. S. Stites, The Arts and Man. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1940. 

L. Dudley and R. Faricy, The Humanities. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1940. 
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periment. It is obvious that the chronological development cus- 
tomarily employed in music and art history leaves something to be 
desired. Although much is known in an academic way regarding 
Greek music, it is poorly suited to provide a parallel for contempo- 
rary developments in the fields of architecture and sculpture; like- 
wise, changes in the graphic arts during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, important as they are, cannot hope to equal 
the distinguished record of musical composition during these same 
years. One year, for the sake of variety and because, generally 
speaking, these two arts have much more in common as they ap- 
proach the present, the experiment was tried of arranging the lec- 
tures in reverse chronological order—twentieth century art and music, 
nineteenth century art and music, etc. The results were not al- 
together successful, perhaps primarily because the later forms can 
only be explained by an understanding of what has gone before. 
The most successful organization has been found to be one which, 
after defining the principles of each art, deals with similar stylistic 
developments, such as Ciussicism, Romanticism, Impressionism, or 
such general topics as Folk Art and Folk Music. 

A pertinent question is raised as to whether the contrasting ma- 
terials of lantern slides and the musical recordings should be pre- 
sented in close proximity or in isolated groups. Although a series of 
lectures was given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
last spring in which the “lingua-dextral” performer turned from the 
screen to seat himself at the piano, few of us are equally gifted 
and our experience has been that after employing one of the senses 
intensively for any length of time, let us say the sense of sight, it is 
some minutes before the auditory senses will respond acutely to a 
complicated musical composition. Consequently, we have tended 
to devote one whole period to music and the following to art, rather 
than to present both during the same hour, By this plan each field 
has its own protagonist, since however familiar each might be with 
the kindred subject he would inevitably betray a certain bias. The 
presence of the two lecturers also encourages discussion at the end 
of each meeting. 

While such a course makes little or no contribution to the schol- 
arly work of the Art Department of the University, it undoubtedly 
provides, for a varied student body, one medium of supplementary 
culture. 


Rutgers University 





OLD ART OR NEW 


BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


HAVE much sympathy with my friend Alfred H. Barr’s opinion 

that we should begin the study of the history of art with the 
art of our own times. It is a suggestion that has earlier been made 
by Dr. Lionello Venturi. Yet there are reasons for confining our 
study of human values generally to those values that are estab- 
lished, hence really teachable. Much of the task of higher educa- 
tion must always be to assure the student of his heritage in the 
past. Art itself is largely a recovery of the memory of the ages from 
threatened oblivion, and the short and confused memory of the pres- 
ent is not sufficiently consolidated to be a major subject of study. It 
is indeed a wise child who surely knows the values of the art which 
appears from day to day. A just, anything like a permanent judg- 
ment, needs perspective such as only the years give. There is much 
common sense in that practice of the world’s richest museum, the 
Louvre, which normally restricts its acquisitions to the works of 
artists who have been dead for at least twenty years. A similar dead- 
line roughly marks the limits of the studies most profitable for the 
student. 

Here I by no means regard the modern field as barred to the stu- 
dent. For many years I endeavored to teach modern painting up to 
what was then yesterday. In devoting only two or three lectures to 
twentieth century painting I hoped I was giving it its relative im- 
portance in the splendid succession from Rubens and Caravaggio to 
Renoir and Eakins. I was giving honest and considered opinions, 
on the basis of much first hand experience of modernist painting, 
and the opinions may have been wrong. 

What I am getting at is that there is no sure way of being right 
or wrong on the painting of Matisse, Picasso, Dali and Miro, while 
it is possible to be right or wrong on the painting of Duccio, Giotto, 
Masaccio, Raphael, Michelangelo; Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vel- 
asquez, Hogarth, David, Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet, Manet, Monet, 
Cézanne. This field of relative security in opinion is the main field of 
all study in the humanities. We deal of course with only relative 
certitudes, but those of taste have precisely as much and no more 
certainty than those of morals. We deal with what a Schopenhauer 
would call “sufficient (not absolute) authority,” and in the con- 
temporary field such “sufficient authority” is simply lacking. To 
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make contemporary art a main field of study is simply to push the 
student into a bellum omnium contra omnes, Is it not better that 
before entering such a free fight, he shou.d fortify himself by know- 
ing, if possible by assimilating, whatever authority human taste has 
actually achieved? 

Mr. Barr seems to imply that retroactive is quite as relative as 
contemporary taste. But I feel sure that on reflection he would 
hardly maintain such a position. The great landmarks stand; the 
changes are those of taste in marginalia. There never has been a 
time when Giotto, Masaccio, Leonardo, Raphael, Giorgione, Michel. 
angelo, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt have not been regarded as 
great painters. We have had disconcerting oblivion and revival in 
the case of such painters as Matthias Gruenewald, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Greco, Frans Hals, Vermeer, Chardin—-to name only those 
that come readily to mind. But even here the situation is not so 
desperate as Mr. Barr seems to hint. Indeed there is a sensible rule 
of thumb which covers the case—if a rehabilitation lasts for two 
generations of criticism, say for forty years, we may reasonably 
regard it as permanent. So I confidently take up the challenge on 
page 5 of his interesting article. I guarantee the “future importance” 
of Vermeer, who was rehabilitated a matter of seventy | ears ago, but 
I cannot guarantee the future importance of George Caleb Bingham, 
nor can anybody else; he was revived only a matter of ten years ago. 
There is no reason to suppose that future criticism will reverse the 
present high esteem now accorded to Piero della Francesca, Greco, 
Velasquez, Hogarth, Chardin, Delacroix, Ingres, Winslow Homer, 
Ryder, Eakins, Van Gogh, Cézanne. There will be modalities of 
praise for all praise stresses the values of the moment. For centuries 
Giotto was praised for the energy and truthfulness of his emotional 
content. The judgment, so far as it went, was perfectly sound. Today 
we rather stress his “‘tactile values,” which were after all implicit in 
the earlier judgment. A future generation may be more sensitive 
than most of us are today to the beauty of his color. But such modula- 
tions of the praise of Giotto are just as much and just as little im- 
portant as the scholia which century by century have gathered about 
the text of Homer. 

To sum up, the teacher of contemporary art will to the best of his 
ability give it the time and attention that it seems to him to deserve. 
In this estimate he may easily go wrong, but at least he will err 
honestly and intelligently. To do otherwise is to confuse the student 
—to impose upon the student what can be merely temperamental 
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reactions or good guesses as having that “sufficient authority” which 
belongs only to opinions that have become collective and historical. 
The issue is not whether contemporary art should be taught—we all 
agree that it should be taught—but rather what is its place in a 
balanced curriculum? How much time and how much emphasis 
should we give to it? There is no clear answer to such a question, 
but it is obvious that if contemporary art is to become a main 
subject of study, so should contemporary history and literature. 
Obviously this would be the negation of a liberal education as it 
has been understood for centuries. In short, in any balanced cur- 
riculum of liberal studies the present must always have a standing 
rather marginal than central. 

The criticism of contemporary art remains, as I know from ex- 
perience, one of the most fascinating of indoor sports, and an extra- 
hazardous one. Mr. Barr stresses the opportunity for research in 
contemporary art. He justly remarks that while we cannot corre- 
spond with Jan van Eyck or Masolino, we can “airmail Maillol or 
Siqueiros,” or phone Frank Lloyd Wright or John Sloan. Does Mr. 
Barr think that his imaginary graduate student is likely to provide 
from this endeavor anything but documentation of a somewhat 
dubious sort? Or is he supposing in the graduate student a critical 
competence which very few trained professional critics attain? I 
have never had the luck to have such graduate students, and I have 
had many good ones. Moreover, I simply shudder at the results even 
our best graduate students are likely to gain from pumping, say, 
Marin, Benton, or Dali. Personally I feel that the student who 
tackles the problem of Jan van Eyck, or Masolino, or for that 
matter the problem of Copley, Thomas Cole, or Winslow Homer, 
is likely to get a sounder scholarly discipline and, if diligent and 
lucky, to produce more useful results. The issue for the graduate 
and the undergraduate student is the same. Either must, if he be a 
student of the humanities, work chiefly in the field which offers 
him the best education, the surest values, and that field is that valid 
part of the past wi ich has become history. 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


“In connection with Mr. Alfred 
Barr's plea, for the mastery of goth 
century art, in the first number of 
the CoLLece ART JouRNAL, I sug- 
gest reading the following words of 
John Henry Newman: 

“Let us consider, too, how differ- 
ently young and old are affected by 
the words of some classic author, 
such as Homer or Horace. Passages, 
which to a boy are but rhetorical 
commonplaces, neither better nor 
worse than a hundred others, which 
any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks 
very fine, and imitates, as he thinks, 
successfully, in his own flowing versi- 
fication, at length come home to 
him, when long years have passed, 
and he has had experience of life, 
and pierce him, as if he had never 
before known them, with their sad 


earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it 
is that lines, the birth of some 
chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival, or among the Sabine 
hills, have lasted generation after 
generation, for thousands of years 
with a power over the mind, and a 
charm which the current literature 
of his own day, with all its obvious 
advantages, is utterly unable to rival. 
Perhaps this is the reason of the me- 
daeval opinion about Virgil, as of 
a prophet or a magician; his single 
words and phrases, his pathetic half- 
lines, giving utterance, as the voice 
of Nature herself, to that pain and 
weariness, yet hope of better things, 
which is the experience of her chil- 
dren in every time’.” 

W. M. Ivins, JR. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 


NEWS REPORTS 


RESEARCH 


DUMBARTON OAKS LI- 
BRARY AND COLLECTION IN WASHING- 
TON, D.c. With the beginning of the 
first full academic year nine young 
scholars, coming from various uni- 
verities of the country, have started 
their term as Junior Fellows at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Collection, founded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss and con- 
veyed to Harvard University on No- 
vember 29, 1940, “that the continu- 
ity of scholarship in the Byzantine 
and mediaeval humanities may re- 
main unbroken to clarify an ever 
changing present and to inform the 
future with wisdom.” 
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The Junior Fellows are selected 
among the most promising students 
on the post-graduate level by the 
Administrative Board of Dumbarton 
Oaks on the basis of applications 
which must be sent to the Chair- 
man, Professor Paul J. Sachs of 
Harvard University, before February 
twentieth of each year. The appoint- 
ments run for one year and may be 
renewed. 

Most of the Feliows live and take 
their meals in the attractive Fellows 
House. This house stands in the 
beautiful grounds surrounding the 
main building, formerly the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, where 





the Research Library and the Col- 
lection are now housed—the latter 
in a wing specially designed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bliss as a study and exhibi- 
tion unit and formally inaugurated 
by them in 1940. The Junior Fel- 
lows spend one half of their time 
on any private research in which 
they are interested; they devote the 
other half to their share in carrying 
out a collaborative research pro- 
gramme which was outlined in the 
March 1940 issue of the Bulletin of 
the Fogg Museum of Art. The na- 
ture and organization of this work 
are chiefly summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The project consists of two dif- 
ferent, but complementary parts. 
Some of the Fellows, trained in By- 
zantine philology and history, are 
collecting all information pertain- 
ing to the formation and develop- 
ment of Early Christian and Byzan- 
tine art which is to be gained from 


a comprehensive and _ systematic 
perusal of the written sources; the 
others, who in their studies have 


concentrated on Classical and 
Mediaeval archaeology, are working 
on an inventory of the monuments 
on which our knowledge of Early 
Christian and Byzantine art rests. 
While the collection of the written 
sources is being made with a view 
to future publication, the Corpus 


into which eventually the inventory, 


of the monuments will grow is to 
be kept under the name of Research 
Archives at Dumbarton Oaks, where 
the assembled material will be ac- 
cessible to all interested scholars. 
During the present, first phase of 
the work the recording is restricted 
to those monuments which antedate 


the end of the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy and are in situ or can be defi- 
nitely localized. A gradual expan- 
sion of the programme is envisaged 
for the future. The Archives will 
contain besides a complete bibliogra- 
phy all essential information about 
sites and individual monuments that 
is to be found in publications. After 
a critical study has been made of 
the literature dealing with a given 
monument the available illustrative 
material is reproduced photographi- 
cally and filed; excerpts from the 
literature give all additional infor- 
mation which cannot be gathered 
from the illustrative material itself. 

The aim of the Archives is to 
facilitate research by assembling in 
one place all available documenta- 
tion which is scattered through 
many books and periodicals in all 
languages and to prepare future 
field work which may be carried out 
when world conditions permit. At 
the same time the work on the Ar- 
chives is organized in such a way as 
to be a challenge to the Junior Fel- 
lows for original research. To each 
Fellow a portion of the Roman Em- 
pire is assigned. In the course of 
his work he becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the peculiar artistic 
dialect of the region and its develop- 
ment during the period in question; 
while in the beginning he restricts 
himself to surveying and recording 
the monuments, he will soon dis- 
cover the problems inherent in the 
material and embark on their solu- 
tion. In regular meetings presided 
over by the Senior Fellow in charge 
of research, reports on the progress 
of the work in each region are given. 
These meetings offer the oppor- 





tunity for a continuous exchange of 
views and discoveries between the 
Fellows, who are impelled to relate 
their material to the background of 
contemporary developments in other 
regions. 

The experience of the first few 
months has already shown to what 
extent individual research is en- 
couraged by the awareness that each 
Fellow is devoting his time and en- 
ergy to a common task in which all 
are equally interested and bound 
to assist each other. 

WILHELM R. W. KOEHLER 
Harvard University 


EXPERIMENT AT FORT BRAGG. Early 
last summer officers of the College 
Art Association and of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts met to dis- 
cuss the possibility of arranging a 
program that might be of assistance 
to the Morale Headquarters of the 
different military training camps. 
With the permission of the Post 
Command at Fort Bragg, Norih 
Carolina, it was decided to initiate 
an experiment to ascertain if the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and photography have a place in 
the military camps as well as those 
of other recreational activities. The 
decision was reached with the knowl- 
edge that isolated groups through- 
out the country have been thinking 
along similar lines and in the belief 
that if unrelated activities were to 
develop much duplication of effort 
might result. In order to provide a 
basis for determining the nature of 
such a program and to determine 
the reaction of the men in the army 
to it, an experimental series of ex- 
hibits and the equipment for one 


photographic dark room to accom- 
modate four or five men at a time 
were forwarded to Fort Bragg; pro- 
visions were also made to provide 
the essential equipment for a studio 
where men could sketch, paint, 
model or carve. In other words the 
program was intended to be two- 
fold, visual and participatory. 

The following exhibits indicate 
the character of the visual portion 
of the experiment. 

1. Post Service Club, Main Lobby; 
and Replacement Center, Service 
Club. 

The American House and _ its 
Furniture (Middlesex School, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts; Models of 
houses from Graduate School of De- 
sign, Harvard University) 

The Life of a Draftee (Life Maga- 
zine) 

The Artist as Reporter (Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City) 

What is a Building, Part I (Addi- 
son Gallery, Andover, Massachusetts) 

Drawings and Sculpture by Wil- 
liam Sieig (Downtown Gallery, New 
York City) 

Painting a Mural (Phillips Acade- 
my, Exeter, New Hampshire) 

The Sculpture of Carl Milles 
(Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, 
Massachusetts) 

2. Post Service Club, Library Bal- 
cony. 

Originals by the following artists: 
paintings by Jon Corbino, Waldo 
Pierce, Ogden Pleissner, Esther Wil- 
liams, Thomas Hart Benton, Doris 
Rosenthal; sculpture by Mahonri 
Young, Louis Slobodkin, Warren 
Wheelock, Herbert Ferber, Chaim 
Gross, Ward Montague. 
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3. Day Rooms in the various camp 
areas. 

Functions of the Camera (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art) 

What can the artist do that the 
Camera can’t (Museum of Modern 
Art) 

Ten Decades in Photography 
(Museum of Modern Art) 

Mood of a Picture is influenced 
by its Style (Addison Gallery, An- 
dover) 

Photography Show, the Land 
(American Federation of Arts) 
Photography Show, the 
(American Federation of Aris) 
4. Magazines and periodicals, such 
as: Architectural Forum, Magazine 
of Art, Art Digest, U. S. Camera, 
Cameracraft, and Popular Photo- 
graphy have been sent to the library 
of the Post Service Club; and ap- 
proximately six dozen books on vari- 
ous subjects dealing with the arts 
have been sent to different libraries 

throughout the camp. 

In spite of the fact that a major- 
ity of the men left Fort Bragg on 
manoeuvers shortly after the begin- 
ning of the experiment, the reac- 
tions from various officers at the 
camp have been encouraging. It was 
decided, however, that the decision 
of continuing, or possibly of expand- 
ing, this project should rest with 
Army Morale Headquarters in Wash- 


City 


ington and reports have been for-~ 


warded to the proper authorities. 
Although the original experiment, 
with the title of Service Arts, was 
sponsored by the College Art Asso- 
ciation and by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, there has been no in- 
tention of restricting the supervision 
or organization of an expanded 


program to these two agencies. It 
was felt that their large member- 
ships representative of almost every 
region in the country might be of 
assistance if the program assumed 
a national status; and the officers 
of both the Association and the Fed- 
eration wish to express their will- 
ingness to cooperate with any agen- 
cies or institutions, if Morale Head- 
quarters in Washington should de- 
cide that such a program is desirable 
at the present time. The primary 
purpose of the experiment at Fort 
Bragg was to discover the advan- 
tages and limitations of a recreation- 
al program employing the arts in 
both visual and creative categories. 
Additional reports on the progress 
of Service Arts will be made in the 
College Art Journal. 

BartLett H. Hayes, JR. 

Addison Gallery, 

Andover, Massachusetts 

SUMNER McK. Crosspy 


EXHIBITION OF INDIAN BASKETS. 
The Wellesley College Art Depart- 
ment carried out in November an 
interesting experiment in the dif- 
ficult problem of installing small 
objects of varied scale and delicate 
color in a large gallery, through an 
exhibition of 100 Indian baskets 
drawn mainly from its own collec- 
tion, supplemented by examples 
from Williams College, the Peabody 
Institute and local collectors. As the 
original incentive was the stimula- 
tion of wider interest in native 
handicrafts both among students 
and in the town, the cooperation of 
several departments of the College 
was enlisted and also that of mem- 
bers of the community. 





The problem of display was 
solved by the art faculty through 
the use of celotex stands designed 
to accommodate individual baskets 
or basket groups, behind which 
were hung background panels of 
masonite painted in neutral shades 
of green, blue and_ red-orange. 
Large-scale models of the weaves 
uscd in the manufacture of the 
baskets were prepared with such 
various materials as clothesline, 
yarn, cellophane, ribbon, and dyed 
rope. Students of the Botany De- 
partment demonstrated the plant 
materials out of which the baskets 
were made, through a display of 
thirty local plant forms. A large 
map prepared by the Department of 
Geography illustrated graphically 
and decoratively the location of 
each tribe whose works were repre- 


sented. Even the Zoology Depart- 
ment contributed with a small 
group of birds’ nests, accompanied 
by the birds themselves, which 
proved particularly popular with the 
school children. A gallery talk on 
the principles of primitive design as 
exemplified in the work of the 
American Indian was given by Mrs. 
Anna J. Lesznai, whose work with 
peasant crafts in Europe has at- 
tracted attention; and members of 
the Modern Dance Group in the 
Department of Physical Education 
presented a short dance suggested 
by the movements of the basket- 
maker, and performed to a primi- 
tive rhythm produced from Indian 
basket drums in the Wellesley col- 
lection. 
ADELE BARRE ROBINSON 
Wellesley College 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Etruscan Sculpture, introduction by 
Ludwig Goldscheider. Phaidon 
Edition. 34 p., 129 pl. New 
York, 1941, Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

Undergraduate courses in ancient 
art rarely place much emphasis on 
the contribution of Etruria. The 
procedure is normally to pass direct- 
ly from Greek to Roman art with 
only a fleeting glance at that of the 
Etruscans. The same tendency may 
be noted in standard handbooks, 
such as A. W. Lawrence's Classical 
Sculpture or D. S. Robertson's Greek 
and Roman Architecture. In both 
of these Etruscan art is dismissed in 
the fewest possible pages despite its 


great qualities and its definite con- 
tribution to Rome. In fact, any pic- 
ture of the development of Roman 
art which does not consider its debt 
to the Etruscans will inevitably be a 
distorted one. 

The reason for the apparent in- 
difference on the part of under- 
graduate teachers has probably been 
in some degree the lack of adequate 
illustrative material and of general 
historical accounts. This lack is in 
part overcome with the appearance 
of Ludwig Goldscheider’s Etruscan 
Sculpture. While essentially a vol- 
ume of plates, it contains an intro- 
ductory essay on Etruscan art and 
civilization. The latter gives first an 





interesting survey of our knowledge 
of the Etruscans, pointing out the 
unfortunately recurring tendency of 
pure classicists to deprecate the art 
of these (presumably) Oriental in- 
truders. But the brief account of the 
Etruscans themselves devotes too 
much time to arguing theories con- 
cerning their origin to be an ade- 
quate general history; and the re- 
marks on the culture and art, while 
occasionally suggestive, become 
rather confusedly mystical. There 
is more worthwhile information in 
the extensive notes, along with 
much that is irrelevant. The biblio- 
graphy extends to well over 200 
items. 

The introduction as a whole has 
the same faults as other essays by 
Goldscheider for the Phaidon books. 
It is essentially a not too well or- 
ganized popular account which is 
overloaded with scholarly apparatus. 
If it is used in undergraduate 
courses, it should certainly be sup- 
plemented by some other, such as 
the excellently arranged and highly 
informative Handbook of the Etrus- 
can Collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum, recently issued by Gisela 
M. A. Richter; which is in effect a 
brief history of Etruscan art in terms 
of the superb Metropolitan Museum 
collection. 

The great virtue of the Gold- 


scheider book lies, of course, in the , 


plates. In themselves they constitute 
the best possible survey of Etruscan 
sculpture. It is possibie to quarrel 
with their arrangement, which is 
not chronological, but in some de- 
gree by types and materials, and in 
some degree simply intuitive. Also, 
one may wonder why such objects 


as the magnificent Warrior and War- 
rior’s Head in the Metropolitan 
Museum are relegated to text illus- 
trations, while others, whose quality 
and even authenticity might be 
questioned, are extensively repro- 
duced. But these are minor criti- 
cisms. Particularly fine are the de- 
tails of objects, which make possible 
the study of the actual technique in 
the chasing of the bronze, or the 
handling of the terra-cotta surfaces. 
It is to be hoped that the book will 
assist in bringing about a broader 
understanding of the intrinsic and 
historical importance of Etruscan 
art. 

H. HARVARD ARNASON 

The Frick Collection and 

Hunter College 


Ray FAULKNER, EDWIN ZIEGFELD and 
Geratp Hitt, Art Today, xxiv 
+ 358 p., 214 figs., frontispiece. 
New York, 1941, Henry Holt. 
$2.60. 


It is unfortunate that the authors 
of Art Today failed to apply to this 
book, in the early stages of its 
preparation, their own golden rule 
that “Form follows Function.” They 
have collected material of considera- 
ble value and importance but it is 
almost completely overpowered by 
the framework into which it has 
been warped and wedged. Had this 
book been limited to an informa- 
tive and practical discussion of the 
problems involved in building, fur- 
nishing and decorating a modern 
functional home, it would fill a real 
need. As it stands, however, Art 
Today represents an all-out attempt 
to relate all the arts and crafts, all 
their techniques and materials, and 








all the worn-out theories of what is 
and what is not art, to all the pos- 
sible needs anc wants of human ex- 
istence in every country on earth, 
from the dawn of time to the pres- 
ent instant, with even a peek here 
and there into the future. Obvious- 
ly any book which has the temerity 
to embrace so grandiose a scheme 
in three hundred and fifty pages 
can be little more than an outline 
filled in with sweeping generaliza- 
tions. Such a book cannot be recom- 
mended for serious use in college 
or secondary school art education. 
As for the layman, at whom this 
book is also directed, there is a 
sinister chance that it will lead him 
firmly to the conviction that daily 
life is more effective, and certainly 
less complicated, without Art. 
A. M. WIcKs 
Hunter College 


ROSABELLE MACDONALD, Art as 
Education. vxii + 309 p., 29 pl. 
New York, 1941, Henry Holt. 
$2.50. 

The ability to teach a person to 
create something out of his own 
visual and emotional experience in 
the language of line, form, and color, 
is an art in itself. It involves the 
delicate problem of integrating and 
developing the creative process in 
each individual student, without, on 
the one hand, forcing it to conform 
to an academic pattern, or, on the 
other, allowing it to spend itself in 
undisciplined self-indulgence. The 
author of Art as Education is an 
artist-teacher who has studied the 
New York Public School system at 
first hand and has learned the bit- 
ter shortcomings of mass education. 








She has compared the old and new 
methods of art teaching, and the ef- 
fects of each on the development of 
child personality; and from this 
rich experience she has evolved an 
admirable philosophy and method 
of her own. The discussion and an- 
alysis of this method, through which 
the creative and appreciative in- 
stincts of the student may be en- 
couraged to function, and the re- 
markable outline for a course of 
study in art appreciation for the 
average high school, are perhaps 
the cardinal points of interest in 
this idealistic yet practical little 
book, and represent a notable con- 
tribution to art education. 

The book has something positive 
to say to all workers in the field of 
art: to college art teachers, it sug- 
gests ways and means for a closer 
coordination of secondary and col- 
lege training, and points toward 
new methods of helping students to 
experience art rather than simply to 
memorize pictures in a mechanical 
fashion; to administrators it offers a 
constructive plan for the drastic re- 
organization of the public school 
system; and to prospective creative 
art teachers, it sets a standard of ex- 
cellence which demands the best 
that they have to give. 

A. M. WIcKs 
Hunter College 





Correction 


In Dr. J. S. Held’s review of The 
Paintings of Jan Vermeer, in the 
last issue of the CoLLece ArT 
Journat, there is a typographical 
error. On p. 17, line 10, “Celenbier”’ 
should read “Coelenbier.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Paul Klee, a book of reproduc- 
tions, edited by KARL NIERENDORF, 
with an introduction by JAMES 
JouNnson SwEENEY, is published by 
the Oxford University Press ($6.00). 
There are sixty-five plates in black 
and white and two in color, the 
whole bound loose-leaf fashion with 
a spiral plastic ribbon. @ Kimon 
Nico.tawes’ The Natural Way to 
Draw is a record of that artist's 
method of teaching evolved during 
his fifteen years at the Art Students 
League, New York. At his death 
in 1938 he had completed only the 
first draft of this book. A student of 
his, Miss MAMIE HARMON, edited 
the manuscript and selected the 
numerous illustrations. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.00). @Three 
catalogues have been received. His- 
panic Furniture by GRACE HARDEN- 
DORFF Burr is a publication of the 
Hispanic Society of America ($2.00). 
It is really a handbook on the sub- 
ject, illustrated with examples in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, is responsible for the cata- 
logue of the exhibition Art in 
Australia, which opened at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, 
and is now in process of circulation 


throughout the United States and 
Canada, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation (boards: 
$1.00; paper: $.50). Also published 
by the Museum of Modern Art is 
the catalogue of its exhibition Or- 
ganic Design, by Exvtor F. Noyes 
($1.00). @Miscellaneous items _re- 
ceived include: Through the Ameri- 
can Landscape, by Kay KirTcGAarp, 
with forty-one illustrations of land- 
scapes by various artists, eight in 
color (Chapel Hill, $3.00); Your 
Own House, by Erner F. and 
THoMas P. Rosinson, illustrated 
with two hundred pencil drawings 
(Viking Press, $3.00); a pamphlet, 
Fine and Applied Arts, by ROYAL 
BAILEY FARNUM, one of a series of 
“Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs” (Bell Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, $.50); another pamphlet, The 
Flora of the Unicorn Tapestries, by 
E. J. ALEXANDER avd Carot H. 
Woopwarp (reprinted from the 
“Journal of the New York Botanical 
Garden,” May and June, 1941, $.25); 
and three volumes of the Brazilian 
annual Revista do Servico do Patri- 
monio Historico e Artistico Na- 
cional, nos. 2, 3, 4 (1938, 1939, 1940), 
published by the Ministerio da Edu- 
cago e Saude, Rio de Janeiro. 


MICROFILMS 


Survey of American Painting, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1941. $7.50. 

There has long been need for 
publications of the new type initi- 
ated by this Survey of American 
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Painting. It is a photographic repro- 
duction on microfilm of the paint- 
ings shown in the Carnegie Institute 
exhibition entitled a Survey of 
American Painting which was held 
from October 24 to December 25, 





1940. The film has heen made from 
original photographs, not from the 
reproductions published in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition. There are 
included, besides the pictures of the 
paintings themselves, a series of 
views of the gallery of the Carnegie 
Institute. 

The photography iias been done 
with meticulous care to insure ac- 
curate reproduction of the whole 
grey scale of the original photo- 
graphs when the strip is projected 
on a screen. The technical perfec- 
tion of the Survey is the result of 
some two years of experimentation 
on the part of the University Micro- 
films in developing a method of 
producing absolutely standard mini- 
ature film positives for use as lantern 
slides. 

The film can be used either in 
strip form in projectors equipped 
to handle rolls, or it can be cut 
up and the parts mounted in 2” x 
2” glass for use as permanent sepa- 


rate slides. 

Some three hundred and seventy- 
five pictures are included on the 
strip, which means that the repro- 
ductions cost just two cents apiece. 
The importance of the use of orig- 
inal photographs in the making of 
this film can hardly be overempha- 
sized. The result is a microfilm roll 
of the highest possible quality. 

It is to be hoped that this is just 
the first of a series of such strips 
illustrating various phases of the 
history of art. Such a series would 
make possible the introduction of 
Fine Ar*s courses in colleges whose 
budgets have not been sufficiently 
large to permit the acquisition of 
a collection of standard 314” x 414” 
slides. Also for any college which 
has already embarked on a Fine Arts 
program such a source of slides 
would be a life-saver in these times 
of shrinking incomes. 

ELIZABETH R. SUNDERLAND 
Duke University 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


This list of special lectures and courses, Jan.-May, is made up from 
replies to a questionnaire recently circulated. Anyone interested in attend- 
ing should obtain more specific information from the college or museum 
concerned, as some of the lectures are not free to the public, and changes 
in dates may occur. The list is arranged by states. 


HUNTINGDON COLLEGE ART MuseuM, Montgomery, Alabama. 


IRENE WEIR El Greco 


Apr. 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University, Alabama. 


EMANUEL WINTERNITZ 


Symbols of the American 
“Funnies” 


Jan. 13. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, San Francisco, California. 


HELEN VAN CLEAVE PARK Flower Arrangement 
Painting for Pleasure 


DAVID PARK 


Dec.-Spring. 
Jan. 20-Mar. 24. 


WaApsworRTH ATHENEUM, Hartford, Connecticut. 


DANCE AND MUSIC SERIES 


Nov. 27-May 10. 





WESLEYAN University, Davison Art Rooms, Middletown, Connecticut. 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS Making an Etching April. 
Yate Art GALLERY, New Haven, Connecticut. 
ERIC MENDELSOHN Rebuilding the World Jan. 5, 12, 19. 
EDGAR WIND Pagan Symbolism in Ren- Jan. 16, 23, 930, 
aissance Art Feb. 6, 13. 
University oF Cxicaco, Chicago, Illinois. 
KURT RIEZLER Aesthetics Second term. 
Fort WAYNE ART SCHOOL AND Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
CLARE LEIGHTON The Artist’s Place in a 
World at War Jan. 22. 
DOROTHY DRAPER Decorating is Fun Feb. 20. 
DUDLEY C. WATSON America Faces East Mar. 25. 
GoucHER COoL.ecE, Baltimore, Maryland. 
ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL Historic Textiles Jan.-Mar. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
FREDERICK ROBINSON History of Art Criticism February. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
OTTO BENESCH Daumier Mar. 3. 
OTTO BENESCH Rembrandt Drawings and 
Etchings Second term. 
OTTO BENESCH Venetian and North Italian 
Drawings Second term. 
OTTO BENESCH Seventeenth Century Draw- Second term. 
ings 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, New Jersey 
CHARLES DE TOLNAY Drawings of the Renais- 
sance Jan.-Feb. 
ERWIN PANOFSKY Epics of Baroque Art Second term. 
ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HiIsToRY AND ArT, Albany, New York 
G. BURTON CUMMING Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century Art in Europe 
and America Feb. 2-Mar. 9 
CayuGA MusEuM oF ART AND History, Auburn, New York. 
WALTER LONG Interior Decoration Jan. 14-Mar. 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, New York City. 
JOSE GUDIOL Spanish Painting in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
and early Eighteenth 
centuries Second term. 
RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER Baroque Architecture Second term. 
ALFRED SALMONY Art of the Eurasian Steppe 
District Second term. 
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GUIDO SCHOENBERGER The Art of Matthias 

Gruenewald and Ger- 

man Painting of the 

early Sixteenth century Second term. 
EDGAR WIND Iconography of the Ren- 

aissance Second term. 
EDGAR WIND Raphael Second term. 


CINCINNATI ART MuseEuM, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FRANK BROWN The Hellenistic Art of 
Dura-Europos Mar. 23 
HAROLD NASH Contemporary Pots and 
Potters of the Western 
Warld 


CLEVELAND MuseuM oF Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GEORGE KERNODLE The Theatre Today Jan.-May. 
JoHN HUMRICKHOUsSE MEMORIAL Museum, Coshocton, Ohio. 
EDWARD WRIGHT Understanding the Living 
Theater Jan. 13, Feb. :0. 
Witte Museum §_.100L oF Art, San Antonio, Texas. 
EMANUEL WINTERNITZ Rhythm and Symmetry in 
Visual Art and Music Jan. 17. 
OSCAR JACOBSON Chinese Painting Feb. 5. 
GIBSON DANES Problems of Contemporary 
Painting Feb. 19, Mar. 5. 
KATHLEEN BLACKSHEAR Abstract Expression Mar. 17. 
UNIVERSITY OF ViRGINIA, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
ERWIN PANOFSKY The Gothic Style April. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Washington. 
GIBERT ROHDE Industrial Design Jan. 5-Mar. 20. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City, is scheduling a series of 
lectures held in connection with their current exhibition, “The British 
Tradition,” November 26, 1941-March go, 1942. The list of lecturers in- 
cludes Samuel C. Chew, Bryn Mawr College, The Web of English Culture, 
November 25; Roger S. Loomis, Columbia University, Geoffrey Chaucer: 
Cheerful Philosopher, December 13. Also Garrett Mattingly, Long Island 
University; Allardyce Nicoll, Yale University; Chauncey B. Tinker, Yale Uni- 
versity; Edgar Wind, New York University. Subjects and dates to be an- 
nounced later. 

Applications for tickets of admission should be made to the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, 29 East Thirty-Sixth Street, New York City. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


For the most complete available listing the Art School Directory, vol. I 
(1939-40), published at Washington, D.C., by the American Federation of 
Arts, and the current number of the American Art Annual (New York, 
Macmillan), published by the same federation, should be consulted. 

A questionnaire circulated by the JouURNAL among over two hundred col- 

leges and universities has yielded information about a number of addi- 
tional scholarships and fellowships. This supplementary material is listed 
below according to the usage of the Directory, as follows: 
1) states, arranged alphabetically; 2) names and locations of institutions, 
arranged by location; 3) list of scholarships and fellowships with informa- 
tion as to their stipends and terms of tenure; 4) final date for filing appli- 
cations, if stated. Since nearly all colleges have general scholarships for 
undergraduate work, only those offered especially to students in art are 
listed here. 

As awards are based on varying conditions not always noted below, 
respective institutions should be consulted at an earlier date than the one 
indicated as final for the filing of applications. 


ALABAMA 


University of Alabama, University. 
Four laboratory assistantships, $100, open to graduate students working 
toward the master’s degree; also open to undergraduates after at 
least one year at the university. May 1. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pomona College, Claremont. 
Two Hannah Tempest Jenkins Scholarships, $125 to be applied to 
tuition, open to undergraduate students in applied arts. May 30. 
University of Southern California, College of Architecture and Fine Arts, 
Los Angeles. 


Eight half-tuition scholarships, $150, open to undergraduates. June 1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Yale University, New Haven. 
Scholarships available to incoming students: 
Department of Architecture, Three tuition scholarships of $350 each. 
Department of Painting, One tuition scholarship of $250. 
Department of Sculpture, One tuition scholarship of $250. 
Fellowships available for travel in the School of Fine Arts: 
Department of Architecture, Two Winchester Fellowships, $500 and 
$250. 
Department of Painting, English Fellowship, $500; English scholar- 
ship, $250. 
Department of Sculpture, English Fellowship, $500. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington. 
See Massachusetts, Harvard University. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Scholarships and fellowships, $150 to $750, available for graduate 
study. March 1. 
University of !inois, College of Fine and Applied Arts, Urbana. 
Edward L. Ryerson Traveling Fellowship in Landscape Architecture, 
$1,250, open to graduate students from middle western universities. 
McLellan Traveling Scholarship, about $1,000, open to graduates in 
art from the University of Illinois. 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 
University scholarships, maximum $250, and fellowships, $650 to $850, 
available for graduate study. March 1. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Art assistantship, with half-time teaching, $500, open to graduate 
students working toward the master’s degree. 


IOWA 


University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Twelve graduate scholarships, tuition or tuition plus room; eight 
graduate assistantships, $450 plus tuition; one graduate assistantship, 


$600 plus tuition. All assistantships require some service in research 
or teaching. March 1. 


LOUISIANA 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, School of Art, New 
Orleans 


Two scholarships for the Schools of Art and Music, $25 to $285, open 
to undergraduates. March 1. 
Four fellowships open to graduates. March 1. 


MARYLAND 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Two Carnegie Fellowships in Fine Arts, $750 plus tuition. March 1. 


Vogeler Fellowship in Archaeology and Art, $175 plus tuition. 
March 1. 


Harcum Scholarship in Archaeology and Art, $250. March 1. 
All open only to graduate students. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 

Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington, D.C. 

Nine Junior Research fellowships, stipends varying, open to candidates 
holding the Ph.D. degree. February 20. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge. 

Mary P. Sears and Florence Z. Gilbert Fellowship, $600, available for 
graduate study specifically to aid creative work in literature or art. 
March 1. 

Fellowships, $450 to $1,500, open to graduate students, the larger 
stipends granted only to those having completed at least one year 
of graduate study. March 1. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley. 

Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship, $1,400, open to graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges, who have completed at least one year of graduate study. 
This fellowship may be used for study abroad, for study at any 
American college or university, or privately for independent re- 
search. February 1. 

Fanny Bullock Workman Scholarship, $1,200, open to Wellesley alum- 
nz, who have completed one year of graduate study. February 1. 

Anne Louise Barrett Fund, about $1,000, awarded preferably in the 
field of music. Open to graduates of American colleges who have com- 
pleted at least one year of graduate study. This fellowship may be 
used for study abroad, for study at any American college or univer- 
sity, or privately for independent research. February 1. 

Horton-Hallowell Fellowship, $1,200, open to Wellesley alumnz. Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Scholarships with stipends varying from half-tuition to $100 plus 
tuition, available for graduate students. March 1. 

Two Trustee Graduate Scholarships, $750, open to graduating seniors 
in the college. Spring term. 


MICHIGAN 


Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills. 


Scholarships, tuition, board and room, open to advanced students in 
architecture, sculpture and painting. June 1. 


NEW JERSEY 


Princeton University, Princeton. 
Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowship, $1,400. 
University Fellowships, $700, plus tuition, board and room. 
Proctor Fellowships, $700, plus tuition, board and room. 
Junior Fellowships, $400, plus tuition. 
All the above open to graduate students of advanced standing. 
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Tuition scholarships, available for graduate study. All applications 
before March 2. 


OHIO 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Tuition scholarship, open to graduate students. March 1. 


ONTARIO 


University of Toronto, Toronto. 


Fellowships, $500 to $625, open to graduates of Canadian universities. 
March 1. 


OREGON 


University of Oregon, School of Architecture and Allied Arts. 
Eugene Ion Lewis Traveling Scholarship in Architecture, $1,000 to 
$2,000, open to graduate students. 
Pennell Scholarship in Art, $350, open to undergraduates. 
Assistantships, $550, open to graduate students. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 
Mary Elizabeth Garrett European Fellowship, $1,000, open to candi- 
dates having completed at least one year of graduate study. March 1. 
Fanny Bullock Workman Fellowship, $1,000 to $1,500, open to candi- 


dates having completed at least one year of graduate study. March 1. 

Ella Riegel Fellowship in Classical Archaeology, $1,000 to $1,200, 
open to candidates of advanced graduate standing. March 1. 

One fellowship in each of the Departments of Classical Archaeology 
and the History of Art, $860, open to candidates having completed 
one year of graduate study. March 1. 

Scholarships, $400, open to graduate students. March 1. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Three John W. White Fellowships, $600, open to graduating seniors 
in the college. 

University of Pennsylvania, School of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Albert Kahn Scholarship in Industrial Architecture, $250, open to 
graduate students. March 15. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


Atlantic Rayon Fellowship, $1,200, open to graduating seniors for 


graduate work in the textile field at the School and in a textile plant. 
June. 
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CARNEGIE GRANTS-IN-AID TO GRADUATE 
STUDENTS OFFERED BY THE COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION 


The College Art Association takes great pleasure in announcing that 
through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York it will 
be able for a limited period to offer a number of grants-in-aid to outstand- 
ing graduate students of the History of Art for the purpose of assisting 
them to complete their graduate work. These grants, open to men and 
women, will be given only to advanced students of at least one year’s 
graduate standing who have shown particular promise, and preference will 
generally be given to students about to embark on a doctoral dissertation 
or some comparable piece of research. Each candidate for a grant-in-aid 
will submit with his application an extended statement of the plan and 
purpose of his graduate study for the coming year, and will be expected 
to meet with the Committee on Scholarships of the College Art Association 
for a personal interview on a date to be named after the receipt of his 
application. The recipient of each grant-in-aid will be expected at a 
specified time to send to the Committee on Scholarships a statement of 
work accomplished. 

For the year 1942-43 one grant-in-aid of $1,000 will be awarded to the 
applicant whom the Committee on Scholarships judges to have the highest 
qualifications. A few smaller grants-in-aid totalling not more than $1,000 
(presumably two or three of several hundred dollars each) will likewise be 
awarded. But the exact number of these smaller grants and their exact 
amounts will be left to the discretion of the Committee on Scholarships. 

Application blanks may be obtained after January 1, 1942, through the 
heads of departments conducting graduate work in the History of Art or 
from Professor Rensselaer W. Lee, Department of Art, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Applications must be returned to Professor 
Lee at Smith College by February 15. Awards will be made early in April. 





PROVISIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE ART 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 
JANUARY 23 AND 24, 1942 


Because of existing conditions the Officers of the Association have de. 
cided that the Annual Meeting should be curtailed from three to two days 
and therefore the meeting will begin on Friday, January 23rd instead of 
on Thursday, January e2nd. This has obviously made it necessary to elimi- 
nate certain of the proposed sessions but it is believed that the program as 
now planned will provide ample opportunity for stimulating discussion. 
If unforeseen contingencies should compel the postponement of the meet- 
ing as a whole, the membership will be advised by letter. We believe, how- 
ever, that it will be possible to hold the following sessions: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 


g A.M. Registration, Hotel Taft and Yale Art Gallery 
10 A.M. American Art. Chairman, R. C. Smith, Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress 
Gibson Danes, University of Texas, The Painting of Balthasar 
de Echave Ibia 
George Kubler, Yale University, Mexican Urbanism in the 
Sixteenth Century 
Elizabeth Wilder, Library of Congress, Materials for the Stu- 
dent of Latin American Art 
Agnes Addison, Randolph-Macon College, William Strick- 
land, American Architect 
2 P.M. Principles of Research in the History of Art. 
Chairman, Charles Rufus Morey, Princeton University 
Papers by: Henri Focillon, Yale University; Wilhelm Koehler, 
Harvard University; Sirarpie der Nersessian, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Erwin Panofsky, Institute for Advanced Study. 
4:15 P.M. Public lecture: Edgar Wind, The Allegory of the Three Graces 
7 P.M. Subscription Dinner. Brief addresses by: Dean Everett V. Meeks, 
Yale School of Fine Arts; Sumner McK. Crosby, President of the 
College Art Association. Concert by an ensemble of the Yale 
School of Music. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24 


g A.M. Meeting of Officers of the College Art Association 
10 A.M. Business Meeting of the Members of the College Art Association 
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2. P.M. Current Studies 
Section I. Chairman, Joseph C. Sloane, Jr., Bryn Mawr College. 


Exhibits of Interest in New Haven and Vicinity 

Yale University; The Antiquities of Dura-Europos; The Jarves Collection; 
The Trumbull Collection; The Mabel Brady Garvan Collection; The 
Collection of Modern Art of the Société Anonyme; Peabody Museum 
of Natural History; The Theatre Museum, Department of Drama; 
Special Exhibit; Pagan Imagery in Renaissance Art, from the collections 
of Yale University. 

New Haven Historical Society. 

Wesleyan University, Etching since the Sixteenth Century. 


Clotilda Brokaw, Toledo Museum, A New Approach to Ro- 
man Pictorial Relief 

Phyllis Williams, New York City, A Hellenistic Cult and Its 
Expressions in Art 

Richard Bernheimer, Bryn Mawr College, Wild Men; A Rem- 
nant of Pre-History in Medieval Art 

Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Addison Gallery, Art Instruction in 
Secondary Schools 

William Pierson, Williams College, The Integration of Studio 
Work with the History of Art 


Section II. Chairman, S. L. Faison, Jr., Williams College. 


H. W. Janson, Washington University, The Beginnings of 
Agostino di Duccio 

Robert M. Walker, Swarthmore College, Rembrandt as a 
Landscape Draughtsman 

C. L. V. Meeks, Yale University, Mannerist Churches in Flor- 
ence 

Walter Horn, University of California, The Construction and 
Dating of San Miniato in Florence 

Wolfgang Stechow, Oberlin College, Shooting at Father's 
Corpse 

Henry Hope, Indiana University, The Early Years of Henry 

van de Velde 


In order to benefit by the special rates offered by the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Connecticut, reservations should be made as far in advance as pos- 
sible: single room, running water, $2.50; twin beds, running water, $4.00; 
single room, bath, $3.50; twin beds, bath, $5.00. A cot can be installed in 
any room at a cost of $1.00 extra. 


Subscription dinner, Friday night at the New Haven Lawn Club: $1.85 per 
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